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THE YOUNGER NOVELISTS 



BY MES. W. L. COURTNEY. 



Eveey publishing season brings its crop of novels by estab- 
lished favorites, and reputations already made advance, 
recede or mark time. But it was characteristic of the spring 
season of 1913, and surely appropriate, that it marked a 
very distinct advance in the case of some reputations not 
so securely established. Mr. H. OK Wells and Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett gave us their fresh work in the autumn, and there 
was nothing very new to say about it. Mr. Arnold Bennett 
has been resting on his oars and turning his attention to 
dramatization. But such comparative new-comers as Mr. 
Gilbert Cannan and Mr. Hugh Walpole have been going 
ahead and producing work, which from many points of view 
is rather remarkable. 

First we note that the fashion for the long novel tracing 
the hero from his cradle to his grave still holds. It is diffi- 
cult to say who began it. There was Mr. De Morgan of 
course, but he was more of a survival and an anachronism 
than a pioneer. He had graduated in the school of Dickens 
and Thackeray, and Joseph Vance was merely the late germi- 
nation of seed sown in boyhood. Probably Mr. H. Gr. Wells 
is more responsible than anybody else for pretty nearly all 
the latest developments of English fiction, so we may as 
well give him the credit, or discredit, of the leisurely psycho- 
logical development so much fancied at present. Any way 
he wrote Tono Bungay and The New Maehiavelli, which de- 
vote at least a third of their pages to the hero's boyhood and 
adolescence — particularly adolescence — even if he stopped 
short of the romance in eight volumes (or is it ten?), which 
our neighbors across the Channel have been enjoying as 
Jean Christophe. 

Whether Mr. Wells began it or not, it is quite certain that 
his most prominent disciple, Mr. Arnold Bennett, fostered 
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it, and it is equally certain that it still remains the ideal of 
promising novelists. Mr. Gilbert Canaan's Round the 
Comer and Mr. Hugh Walpole's Fortitude both proceed at 
a very comfortable pace, the first giving us the life-history 
of a family, the second of an individual. There are other 
and more deep-seated resemblances between the two books; 
there is a care and a conscientiousness about detail which 
is a reproach to the facile work of the later Victorian novel- 
ists, and there is a common readiness to probe to the bottom 
of the deeper problems of life, which does the writers in- 
finite credit. But there are differences no less striking. Mr. 
Walpole 's work is conscientious, but it is also self-conscious ; 
indeed it comes perilously near sometimes to being priggish. 
Mr. Cannan's is so conspicuously un-self -conscious, that it 
risks being obscure. His story seems to develop on its own 
lines independently of its begetter. You wonder now and 
again whether he quite knows what he is after ; probably he 
does not, for his subject takes him and shapes him, and if 
the result at its worst is obscurity, at its best it comes very 
near the grand impersonality of all great art. There are 
some pages near the end of the book describing the last 
journey of the shallow, boastful business man, whose bubble 
has exploded and whose sins have found him out, which Mr. 
H. G. Wells has only once equalled, in that wonderful chap- 
ter of Tono Bungay, describing the death of Mr. Ponderevo. 
But this is to anticipate. What Mr. Cannan sets out to 
do is to give us the life of Francis Christopher Folyat, scion 
of a county family, who is cheated of his chance of a com- 
mission in the army through the favoritism of his mother — 
" who had been the celebrated Miss Cresitter, and she never 
forgot it." Forced to give way to his younger brother he 
enters the Church, does his duty as a curate, marries, takes 
family preferment, begets and rears a large brood of healthy 
children in a West country rectory, allows his wife to in- 
volve him in unnecessary pretentions and expenses, and on 
the late dawning in him of a deeper sense of spiritual things, 
insists on removing to Manchester, or as he calls it " going 
to the poor." Thenceforward he leads a spiritual and intel- 
lectual life apart, the spectator rather than the sharer of his 
family's development, an enigma to his shallow, self -de- 
ceiving, genteel, and peevish wife, in the world but not of it, 
a saint in the making, understood best, though even then 
imperfectly, by his eldest son Serge, and his youngest 
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daughter Annette. It is with Serge that Mr. Cannan has 
taken most pains, and it is part of the irony of art which, 
like the wind of the spirit, blows where it listeth, that Serge 
is only half successful, whereas the portrait of the younger 
son Frederick is a little masterpiece. Serge had run away 
in boyhood; he returns early in the Manchester days, a 
traveled Ulysses, a philosopher, and an artist, who looks at 
his father with tolerant understanding and has but one 
touchstone to apply to all life's difficulties, that it is only 
happiness which matters. He sits in his attic and paints, 
and lets who will come and talk to him, taking no active 
part in shaping events but ready to lend a helping hand to 
all who need it. The most positive thing which he does is to 
become the loving friend and counselor, never the lover, 
of the girl of the people whom Frederick has got into trouble, 
teaching her that she must hold fast to love and happiness 
for the sake of the child that is coming and helping even 
Francis Folyat to advance a step in saintliness by showing 
him that there is a higher law than the church-made law of 
insisting on the sense of sin. 

Frederick, on the other hand, who inherits his mother's 
commonness and insincerity and inveterate habit of self-de- 
ception, leads the city clerk's existence with the city clerk's 
ideas of " seeing life." He gets this girl into trouble not 
because he is led astray by love or passion, but because such 
experiences are part of his creed. We remember in passing 
Mr. Ponderevo's " affair," due not so much to inclination 
as to a sense that he owed it to his growing wealth and posi- 
tion to have somebody to give illicit diamonds to. When 
consequences ensue, Frederick resents them as a personal 
grievance; other young men do these things and get off 
scot-free, and he is more than relieved when Serge and his 
father decide against a forced marriage, though they are 
careful to tell him that it is not for his sake but for the girl's. 
His marriage later to the girl his mother provides for him, 
his weak selfish treatment of her, his need for self-glorifica- 
tion, his hunger for her forced admiration, his absolute in- 
capacity to understand that the other girl, whom he had 
first wronged, does not want anything more to do with him 
and is not going to' help him to think himself a fine fellow 
for offering her a tardy, sentimental reconciliation which 
involves treachery to his wife, his whole histrionic, feeble, 
invertebrate career, with its flashy success in business, end- 
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ing in fraud, despair, and suicide, has been drawn by a 
master hand. This alone would give Mr. Cannan a right to 
rank among great artists, even if he cannot always in future 
keep his art at that high level. Take the passage describing 
Frederick's start on his last journey: 

" He was rather a long time packing the little handbag he always took 
with him to town. She (his wife) went to remind him that it was getting 
late and found him with his hand in a drawer. He shut it hastily and 
asked her to fetch his tobacco-pouch from upstairs. When she came down 
again he was waiting for her at the front door. She walked to the little 
iron gate with him and they kissed. As he reached the keib he turned 
to look at her and saw the old ladies and gentlemen at their windows, and 
he felt with a twinge of shame that for years he had been a spectacle 
without knowing it. . . He thought Jessie looked rather ill, tired, old, 
and bony. It was absurd for them to kiss in public. . . Everything seemed 
absurd, fantastical, and unreal. The world was presented to his eyes in 
sharper outline than he had ever seen it before. It was bathed in a cold 
gray light. It had nothing to do with him. It was going on. He felt 
stationary. That his body was moving was nothing. His thoughts were 
not moving. Everything was absurd. The new sharply outlined world, 
with its curious interwoven activities (he saw how they were dovetailed), 
was moving on. The world with which he had been concerned — the 
world in which he had been miserable, elated, crestfallen, amused, dis- 
gusted — the world in which he had known affection and companionship 
and spite and jealousy — was moving backward, sinking from under his 
feet while he himself stood on the verge of a nonsensical dawn that had 
its light from a setting sun. Away from him, backward and forward, 
everything moved faster and faster, making him dizzy, intolerably dizzy, 
sick and cold with it." 

But it is the whole chapter that deserves to be quoted, not 
a single passage. That and the final scene, when, grown old 
and tired, Francis Folyat has gone back with his wife and 
the last of his family to the West country, and there gives 
back his life to the spirit who gave it. Serge comes in at the 
last, the understanding soul who breathes the author's com- 
ments on life, who knows that " life is good," even all the 
more good inasmuch as it is rounded with a sleep. 

There is much more in the book than could be here set 
down. There is the story of Annette, the youngest girl, and 
the poem of her love for Bennett Lawrie; there is the 
portrait of old James Lawrie, bacchanalian artist and 
glorious, if inebriate, lover and eulogist of life ; there is the 
uglier picture of faded womanhood in the elder daughters' 
inveterate pursuit of husbands; and there is the sordid 
tragedy of Minna's marriage. Indeed the book is rich in 
characterizations with some of the richness of life itself. 
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Folyat's wife in her way is as much a masterpiece as Ms 
youngest son. The people of the story come and go, cross 
and intermingle like persons in the streets of a city, and one 
can well believe that their creator himself watches them with 
detached interest and sympathy, in short with that imper- 
sonality which belongs to the true artist. It is not Mr. 
Carman telling a story; it is a piece of life making itself 
articulate through Mr. Carman's mouth. 

Mr. Hugh Walpole's book is a very different matter. He 
has taken infinite pains with it, and to use a simile almost 
too hackneyed for repetition, but in this instance entirely 
apt, it is very good " in parts." There is the Cornish part* 
and there is the bookshop ; those stand out as living pictures. 
And there is some clever observation of the ways of literary 
tea-parties with incidental portraits of literary celebrities, 
which, if Mr. Walpole will forgive the criticism, is good 
photographic work, not art. And besides this there are long 
portions of the book, which even the author's conscientious 
pains have failed to make live, the public school, the Blooms- 
bury boarding-house, the life with Clare in the little bijou 
house on the Chelsea embankment. In some measure the 
defect is due to the author 's own strenuousness. He refuses 
to let his subject lead him, he absolutely declines to shirk 
anything, or exercise any preference as to what he shall put 
in or leave out. You can see him metaphorically girding up 
his loins, taking his morning cold bath and going through 
his physical exercises so that he may spare neither himself 
nor us any detail, for instance, of that dreadful scene of the 
beating of Peter by his father, dwelt on not because Mr. 
Walpole has any love of cruelty — that one never feels for a 
moment — but because the critic in him judges it to be neces- 
sary for the development of his story. But a critic is one 
thing and a selective artist is another, and the measure in 
which Mr. Walpole lets the first take the place of the second 
is just the measure of his failure to make his story living. 
All of which is perhaps only a longer way of saying that his 
bane is self -consciousness. 

He sets out to tell the story of a boy whose destiny is to 
become a writer. Peter Westcott is the only child of a stern 
and cruel father and a repressed and delicate mother, and 
all the happiness his childhood knows comes from the winds 
and the waves and the rocks of his Cornish home, and from 
the society of Stephen Brant, the great, burly fisherman, 
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whose strength and affection are both a comfort and an in- 
spiration to the trembling, imaginative boy. With the death 
of the mother, whom he has only at the last learned really to 
know, and with his defiance of the father whose cruelty is 
degenerating into mania, Peter's childhood ends. Before 
that period we have had a picture of his school life, valuable 
in so far as it illustrates his type by contrasting him with 
other types of boys, but surely almost unnecessarily distaste- 
ful in its main outlines. The emancipated Peter, offered a 
job in London by a queer, foreign secondhand-bookseller, 
Mr. Zanti, a friend of Stephen's, comes to London and 
spends his days in a dark little shop in Soho and his nights 
in a somewhat idealized Bloomsbury boarding-house. The 
little shop is a meeting-place for Anarchists, whom Mr. Zanti 
harbors out of a romantic zeal for adventures. When one 
of them turns theory into action by a futile attempt on the 
life of the old Queen, Stephen turns up in the nick of time 
and carries off Peter. The pair of them nearly starve down 
in Houndsditch, until Peter is rescued by the good offices of 
his friend, Norah O'Monoghue from the boarding-house, the 
delicate, hard-worked girl, who has cheered him on to write 
a novel and has got a firm of publishers to undertake to 
bring it out. From a serious illness Peter recovers to find 
himself staying in the house of Bobby Galleon, a married 
schoolfellow, and about to be launched into literary society 
as the author of Reuben Hallard. Bobby is the son of a 
great novelist, Henry Galleon, who encourages Peter and 
teaches him reverence. But Peter is ensnared first by suc- 
cess and later by Clare Rossiter, the spoiled and pretty 
daughter of a fashionable doctor. His headlong wooing of 
Clare carries her off her feet into a marriage, which is bliss- 
ful happiness at first for both and then disillusionment for 
Clare. She is selfish and she is afraid, afraid of pain, afraid 
of Peter's earlier friends, afraid of the darker strain in him, 
which we are led to suppose, though this is very imperfectly 
worked out, is his heritage from his forefathers. At a 
critical moment a handsome schoolfellow, rather too reminis- 
cent of Dickens's Steerforth, comes back into Peter's life and 
robs him of his wife. And at the last we have Peter back in 
Cornwall in the company of the dying Norah O'Monoghue, 
the woman who truly loved him, but whom by one of those 
tragedies of mismating not infrequent in life, but much 
more frequent in novels, he had allowed to eat her heart 
vol. cxcvin. — no. 692 6 
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out in solitude. No happy ending of the conventional order, 
but a stern and strenuous insistence on the key-note of the 
book, that you judge a man by what he can endure, that the 
moral of life is fortitude. It is a fine moral, and our only 
quarrel with Mr. Walpole is that he lets the moralist in him 
get the better of the artist, that he is always disciplining and 
dragooning his subject instead of letting his subject lead 
him, and that in consequence not a few of his characters 
seem to be more figments of the author's fancy than living 
men and women. This is especially true of the women. 
Clare and Norah are not women, they are a young man's 
ideas about women, which is a very different matter. Some 
of the literary ladies of the tea-parties are cleverly observed, 
but there is no woman in the book who is a real creation, 
and for this reason we are not so deeply touched by the 
tragedy of mismating as Mr. Walpole intended us to be. 
Perhaps, too, we should be more stirred by the call to forti- 
tude if we could rid ourselves more completely of the notion 
that we are being preached at. But Mr. Walpole is young 
and has the high seriousness of his age. If he can mellow 
into the riper philosophy of middle life without losing the 
single-mindedness of youth we shall have fewer purple 
patches and a more all-pervading sense that it is life which 
matters. 

One hardly knows whether a writer whose work has been 
more than fourteen years before the public can rightly be 
classed among the " younger novelists. " But Miss May Sin- 
clair's spring novel The Combined Maze is so pre-eminently 
a tragedy of mismating that it seems to come in appropri- 
ately, the more so as it has so many of the qualities which 
Mr. Walpole lacks, though it is a much more concentrated 
and definitely limited piece of work than Fortitude. It is the 
story of Ranny Ransome, a young clerk with very clearly 
defined ideas about physical fitness and a " decent " stand- 
ard of behavior. His god is his body, and when he is not 
sprinting along the streets at night to keep himself " fit," 
he is at the " Poly " gymnasium executing prodigies on the 
parallel bars. There he meets with Winny Dymond, leader 
of the band of women gymnasts at that self-same institution 
and by day cashier and bookkeeper in a respectable linen- 
draper's at Wandsworth. The milieu is one with which Mr. 
Wells has familiarized us, but it is to Miss Sinclair's infinite 
credit that whilst her Ranny is as real and as thoroughly 
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individualized as anything Mr. Wells ever drew, her Winny 
and later her Violet, the girl who seduces Ranny thongh 
technically herself seduced, are much more finely touched in 
than Mr. Wells's women. Miss Sinclair knows her own sex 
as very few men can know it; the remarkable thing is that 
she also knows the other. The life-likeness of her male char- 
acterization has been a feature of all her novels, even the 
earliest. Her men are not portraits, they are creations. 
Can the same thing ever be said for a young man's women? 

Ranny 's standard of " decent " behavior lays it down 
that a man who cannot afford to marry for years and years 
has no right to try to nail a girl down and condemn her to 
the weariness of waiting. This Winny divines, and with a 
scrupulousness no less fine refrains from showing even the 
faintest trace of a coming-on disposition, which could make 
self-abnegation harder for him. But her friend, Violet, has 
no such scruples, and when her wiles have got her what she 
wanted finds that as a matter-of-fact she has got more than 
she wanted, for Ranny is determined to do the " decent " 
thing and whirls her into an immediate marriage before any 
ill can befall. The result is one of those tragedies in humble 
life which every suburb could show, a tragedy of domestic 
discomfort, discontent, unwilling child-bearing, child neglect 
and worse, ending in unfaithfulness and degradation. To 
crown all, when Ranny is at length in a position to purchase 
freedom and Winny, there is the return of the faithless, 
faded, depraved, common woman, who had been the ruin of 
his life. So that Ranny and Winny must just go on as they 
are, she the faithful, devoted friend, he the apostle of 
" decent " behavior. It is all very skilfully and delicately 
done, touching sometimes the deeper springs of emotion, as 
in the passion of frustrated maternal love poured out by 
Winny upon Ranny 's neglected children, sometimes perhaps 
a little over-insistent upon detail in itself significant but apt 
to lose its significance by repetition. Miss Sinclair must be- 
ware of a fault which is growing upon her of duplicating 
her effects, giving the same idea in more than one form and 
adding strokes that do not make the picture clearer. And 
beautiful as is the theme of maternal love, whether satisfied 
or frustrated, one cannot help feeling sometimes that it has 
had more than its share lately of the novelists' attention. 

One more novel may be noticed by way of contrast. Mr. 
Charles Marriott has graduated in the school of Meredith, 
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perhaps even of Henry James, rather than in that of H. G. 
Wells. He believes in very delicate analysis, minute touches, 
which produce no immediate effect but little by little and 
almost insensibly advance our knowledge of the characters 
portrayed. The only point which The Catfish has in com- 
mon with the work of Mr. Wells's disciples is that it too 
traces its hero from infancy to manhood. George Tracy at 
four years old is taken by his parents to live at Bourneside, 
a country estate a few miles out of Barstow (otherwise 
Bristol). His earliest clear recollection is of his arrival 
there on a wet and stormy evening, with the sound of rush- 
ing water in his ears and after a narrow escape from driving 
into the river. He grows up an imaginative, remarkable 
child, highly sensitive to his surroundings, making friends 
with the waterfall, afraid of the trees in the Grove, never 
confiding his fancies to any one, so timid of advances to 
intimacy that he shrinks from ever making any real re- 
sponse to the mother love, which he yet knows to be his 
greatest treasure. All this early part of the book is beauti- 
fully written. The child is wonderfully realized, and the 
few outstanding incidents such as his sudden outburst, of 
temper and self-protective rudeness, when he feels himself 
instinctively understood by a little girl, Mary Festing, or 
his bragging about his prowess in fishing and cricket, the 
things he does not really care about to hide his really deep 
concern for the delicate, beautiful flowers he says good- 
night to, or his fear of blushing and his desperate efforts to 
avoid his mother's understanding eyes in. church when the 
deep organ notes appeal to him and the colors stream 
through stained glass windows. Very finely drawn too is 
his relation to the father whom he secretly adores, the quiet 
retired banker with a passion for the land and an almost 
romantic sense of the duties which it lays upon the manhood 
of the nation. He has had himself no scholar's education, 
but he has such a reverence for the people who can talk, the 
" skirmishers in front," that he wants George to be a 
scholar and a barrister and sends him to a public school, 
where his abilities raise great hopes, but where he fails to 
find himself and only discovers what he does not want. He 
does not want to be an artist like his boy friend, Miles 
Darragh, and he does not want to win a scholarship at the 
university. Finally he asks his father to let him enter the 
Bank and is sent to its London branch. 
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Thenceforward his history is less convincing. He does 
his work well, but finance is not his goal. He makes friends, 
especially with a gay, clever, worldly woman, at whose house 
he again meets Mary Festing. She disconcerts and attracts 
him equally, he feels her uncomfortably intimate, yet he 
wants to be with her. She represents that inner core of him, 
which he is always trying to forget, the self which is one 
with the flowers and hears the waters of Bourneside calling. 
He struggles to hold aloof, he is helped by a recall to 
Bourneside and Barstow on the death of his mother, and 
still more by a short, passionate episode with a Mrs. 
Lorimer, a married woman of strong sensual instincts, de- 
praved, though he is long in suspecting it, by secret indul- 
gence in drinking. Sudden disillusionment of course follows 
the shock of discovery, and he resumes a friendship with 
Mary Festing, which he persuades himself by contrasting it 
with his recent experience has no element of passion in it, 
though it continues to make him uncomfortable. Mary, in 
fact is the catfish of the title, the queer creature known as 
the " demon of the deep " because it keeps the other fishes 
lively. But he never knows what is behind her cool, in- 
scrutable eyes, and what caused her one sudden action al- 
most of self-betrayal until long afterward, when he is hap- 
pily married to Lesbia, the golden, sympathetic, fecund 
woman — ' ' Aphrodite Pandemos, mother and lover of men ' ' 
— whom he falls in love with at first sight and marries in 
three weeks, and who makes him a perfect wife, just because 
she fills every need of his nature but one, and because she 
understands, as he has never understood, that to that one 
little locked cupboard inside him, it is Mary who holds the 
key. Mary has in the mean time married Darragh, and it is 
only when all four are perfectly happy that she lets George 
know why she had waited. There is no subsequent history, 
for on the next day Mary is drowned saving George's child 
from the waters of the Bourne, and he knows that at last he 
understands what those waters have been trying to tell him. 

This soul story of the characters is, Mr. Marriott's proper 
sphere. It is there that he is at home and can make full play 
wth the delicate elusive method, which he had already used 
to such advantage in The Dewpond, The Intruding Angel, 
and the earlier Mrs. Alemere's Elopement to select the best 
of the nine or ten volumes which stand to his credit. What 
is rather puzzling is his choice of the milieu, in which 
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George is destined to find his proper sphere. It is nothing 
more nor less than the modern shop, a glorified shop of 
course, a shop in which a wistful public is given the best of 
everything, answering to its true subconscious want, but 
still a big, retail, successful modern business. I have no 
wish to quarrel with the shop ideal as such, but somehow it 
comes as an anti-climax. I confess I was not prepared for 
it, and I felt that either I had been stupid and must go back 
over the threads of Mr. Marriott's weaving to discern the 
true figure in the carpet, to use a metaphor which Mr. Henry 
James once made into an admirable short story, or else that 
the author really did begin with one intention and ended 
with another. At first George appeared to be on the high 
road to be an artist, or a writer; then he was going to be a 
man of affairs; and though I quite recognize the romantic 
aspects of modern business, I cannot help still asking my- 
self, " Why that shop?" But if the author wills to have 
it so, it is his affair and not mine, and I am no less grateful 
to him for the delicate delineation of his contrasted charac- 
ters. They are alive, every one of them, even the smallest, 
and as long as a novelist can make his creatures live, who 
cares what views he may hold upon polities and sociology? 
But I wonder whether after all even Mr. Marriott has quite 
escaped that all-pervading influence of Mr. H. G. Wells? 

Mrs. W. L. Coubtney. 



